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opinion concerning the original causes of the planetary
motions. But if this was his opinion, I still think that
his machine is not chargeable with that particular defect
of disordering itself; the changes that are observed to
take place in it, being designed by the Maker, effected
by particular contrivances in the machine, and therefore
no disorders.

The analogy between the motions of the planets and
falling bodies seems to me much more complete, than
you suppose. Not to multiply words unnecessarily, I
admit that the more immediate comparison is between
the planets and projectiles. But I apprehend that the
affinity, which the planets bear to projectiles, connects
them with falling bodies. For surely you will allow,
that the cause of the incurvation of a projectile's path
is the same principle which makes any body, that is
not projected, fall in a straight line towards the centre
of the earth. The steps of the analogical argument,
as it lies in Newton, seem to me to be these. Projectiles
are made to move in curve lines, by the very same
principle by which bodies not projected, descend in
straight lines. And the curve which a body, projected
with a sufficient velocity, would describe is an ellipsis.

The moon describes an ellipsis. Is the moon then
moved by these principles which govern the motions
of projectiles? It may be so, if the gravition towards
the earth extends to such a distance from the earth,
as that at which the moon revolves. If the moon be
revolved by the combination of a projectile and a gravita-
ting force; the gravitating force, to give the orbit its
elliptical form, must vary, in some regular manner, as
the distance of the moon varies from that centre to wMch
gravitation tends. To deduce the law of this variation
from the form of the orbit, is a mere mathematical problem
Let us resolve it; says NewtoiL , It is ^resolved: Tfae  it   leads,
